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LNS NOTES 

Three of the stories in this packet came 
to us from people "out in the field." Rank and 
file, teachers and their supporters in Pittsburgh 
filled us in on the long and militant strike 

th e re* 

We are also including a first-hand account 
aK ut a former drug addict' in South Vietnam 
and what the new revolutionary government is 
doing about that massive problem left over from 
the war. And a California contributor sent us 
an article about the man now under indictment 
for burglaries against the UFW and other activist 
groups and individuals. 

All this should encourage you all to send us 
material whenever you can--stor i es , story ideas, 
photos, graphi cs--call or write. We need them 
all to mak‘e LNS as good and as comprehensive 

as possible. 

One last note: we’re running a page of 
photos taken recently in Portugal and they 
feature more detailed captions than we usually 
provide. Maybe you can use them as very short 
articles. The photos concern peasants working 
on a cooperative farm in the north of Portugal 
and villagers! who have no land to farm. 

Thats all for today-- 
LNS 
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VIETNAMESE TACKLE DRUG PROBLEM, 

LEGACY OF OLD REGIME 

by Linda Hiebert 

(Editor's note: Linda Hiebert was part of a Men- 
nonite and Quaker delegation which visited liberated 
Saigon in December 1975 . The delegation toured the 
drug center mentioned in this article . 

During the war in Vietnam , the CIA collaborated 
with tribespeople in Northern Laos , Thailand , and 
Burma in moving raw opium into the international drug 
trade , where profits go into the hundreds of millions . 

Heroin was so easy to acquire in Saigon during 
the war that estimates of addicts in the U.S . Army 
ranged, up to 50 ver cent . There were an estimated 
150,000 \ r; * el names e drug addicts in Saigon alone at 
the end, of the war . ) 

HO CHI MINH CITY (LNS) — Three years ago under 
the old Saigon regime, Pham Thanh Long could get a 
drug deferment from Thieu’s army. As an addict he was 
brought before the Drug Deferment Council, sentenced 
to one month in prison and then released with a mil- 
itary deferment for several months. 

"At first working as a nurse it was easy to get 
drugs,” Long said. "But when I lost my job, my wife 
was forced to support my habit which cost 1000 piast- 
ers ($1.50) every day.” Long wanted to give up his 
habit. He had already lost one arm from an infection 
caused by a dirty needle. ”But each time I felt I 
could do it, my draft deferment ran out and I had to 
go back on drugs.” 

At first his wife objected strongly to his use 
of drugs. Eventually, however, as she saw so many of 
their friends and relatives killed or wounded in the 
army, she felt that there was no choice. Either Long 
would be an addict or he would be drafted. Long was 
more fortunate than some of his addict friends, who 
despite their addiction were drafted and then sent 
to the front without guns as servants for officers of 
the Saigon Army. 

With the liberation of South Vietnam in April, 
Long and his friends became frightened. They knew 
that their supply of drugs would eventually be cut, 
but beyond that they had no idea how the new govern- 
ment would deal with them. It was rumored that ad- 
dicts would be put in prison to cure them of their 
habit. Long waited, hiding in his house. 

Some time after liberation, a neighbor who was 
on Ho Chi Minh City’s (formerly known as Saigon) lo- 
cal administrative Council for Social Welfare and 
Veteran’s Affairs, came to Long’s house to talk with 
him about his drug problem. He explained that the new 
government was establishing an experimental drug 
treatment center for addicts which Long could par- 
ticipate in. At first Long was reluctatit, but now one 
month later he is one of eighty patients benefitting 
from the program. 

Long’s treatment is in two phases: first, his 
drug dependency will be broken; second, he’ will be 
re-educated with a skill he can use to support his 
family. 

The first phase is a combination of psycholog- 
ical treatment, drugs, diet, and acupuncture. The 
psychological therapy includes singing, movies and 
cultural events wihh both patients and staff active-^ 
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ly participating. 

The addicts, ranging from 18 to 35 years, re- 
ceive limited amounts of morphine and seconal to 
help them through their withdrawal crisis. The 
center also uses strict diets for individual prob- 
lems of kidney and liver disease % One of the doct- 
ors has found that certain foods are helpful in 
the overall treatment of addiction. 

A significant aspect of the crisis treatment 
is the use of acupuncture to relieve the addict’s 
withdrawal pain and anxiety. One of the center’s 
therapists, Dr. Son, an acupuncture specialist who 
was formerly an officer in Thieu’s army in Pleiku, 
wrote an article under the old government on the 
use of acupuncture for the treatment of drug ad- 
diction, but was: not allowed to publish it. 

But following liberation and participation in 
a re-education course, Dr. Son was asked to come 
to the center to use his unique skill. With other 
doctors he has since published his articles and 
findings in a book on the uses of acupuncture. 

In one and a half months Long will finish his 
initial drug treatment and will be ready for the 
second phase. • Long has several options. He can re- 
turn home to his wife and five children where his 
local Social Welfare Council will help him find a 
job. Or he can take his family to a new area to 
farm. 

The new government has initiated this program 
to help people return to the countryside by pro- 
viding land, agricultural tools, some household 
supplies, and rice for six months. The drug center 
is also offering Long the opportunity of staying 
to work on the 500,000 acres of land which the cen- 
ter hopes to develop into a cooperative farm. 

However, the center at present has no funds 
for seeds, agricultural tools or tractors to help 
resettle the rehabilitated addicts. Whatever his 
choice, Long will be guided for a long time to in- 
sure the cure of his habit. 

If this experimental drug center is successful 
it will be expanded to treat the 100,000 addicts 
of all ages, women, children and men, in South 
Vietnam. The four young doctors and fifteen nurses 
are enthusiastic and determined to tackle this so- 
cial problem which remains as a tragic product of 
the war. 

But they see their role as only one part of 
combatting this social problem. As Dr. Son said, 

”We must and we will stop the drug traffic to com- 
plete the cure of drug addiction in our country." 

— 30— 

[Thanks to Doug Hostetter for this story.] 

*************************************************** 
MAY DAY! MAY DAY 1 . 

NEW YORK (WIN/LNS)— The ACLU of the National 
Capitol Area is still trying to locate 1200 members 
of the class action suit, Dellums v. Powell, in 
which the U.S. District Court of Columbia awarded 
about $10,000/person to everyone arrested on the U. 
Capitol steps on May 5, 1971. So far only half of 
the 1200 persons have been located. Write: NCACLU, 
1345 E. ST., NW. D.C. 20004. Phone; (202) 368-626^ 
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PITTSBURGH TEACHERS, FACING HUGE FINES, 

HOLD FIRM IN SEVEN WEEK STRIKE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — One of the most militant 
teacher strikes in 1975 — and there were plenty 
spilled over into 1976 and has reached a fever pitch 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For seven 
weeks now, some 93% of the city’s 4,400 teachers 
and paraprof essionals have been on strike, despite 
a crippling injunction against the union in early 
January . 

The injunction, which was sought by the School 
Board, was based on Pennsylvania Public Act 195 
which allows public employees to strike but also 
contains a provision allowing for an injunction if 
a strike leads to the "clear and present danger of 
public health, safety, and welfare." Despite what 
many felt was a shoddy case, the Board won the in- 
junction and the Pittsburgh Federation of Teachers 
(PFT) was ordered back to school on January 5. 

But the union refused and on the 5th there 
were more than 1500 teachers on the picket line — 
better participation than on the first day of the 
strike. On January 8 , in a typewritten opinion pre- 
pared before the hearing was even over, Allegheny 
Court of Common Pleas Judge Donald Ziegler cited 
the union in contempt of court. Ziegler let it be 
known that heavy fines would be levied if the union 
did not "purge itself" of its contempt "activities." 

It wasn’t until January 12, however, that the 
full extent of those fines was realized. That day 
Judge Ziegler levied a $25,000 fine on the union 
and said that it must pay an additional $10,000 for 
each day after January 12 that it stayed out. But 
the crowning blow was a fine of $100 per individual 
teacher in the union per day — a whopping $390,000 
a day and $2 million a week. 

"It's a union-breaking device, pure and simple," 
said Paul French, a PFT vice-president. "I read in 
the paper that it happened in Connecticut with a 
hatter's union back in 1914. It involved a small 
number of people and put a tremendously exorbitant 
fine on the members totalling a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars when it was all done. But that’s the 
only time I’ve ever heard it happened." 

But, said French, "we look on this as a desper- 
ation move by the court. It’s stopped all collec- 
tive bargaining and it’s hardened the determination 
of the teachers — it hasn’t cracked us at all. In 
fact, we fully expect that there will be fewer scabs 
in the schools tomorrow!" 

Strike Issues 

There are many different issues in the strike, 
but perhaps the most important overall point for 
teachers is the Pittsburgh Board of Education’s at- 
tempt ro backslide on past agreements. "For the 
first month of negotiations, they were refusing to 
talk at all," said Cindy Wells, a striking teacher 
who works with first graders. 

"In addition to being against everything we 
were for, the Board was also trying to go backwards 
— a whole union-busting effort. They’ve been say- 
ing for months that they had no obligation to dis- 
cuss any other issues other than economic issues 
-- no more discussion of educational issues even 


though we’d done that in the past." 

But the teachers want to discuss these "ed- 
ucational issues" first; issues such as discipline, 
class size, and the city’s reading program. Wells 
pointed to the reading program as an example of 
how the Board has distorted issues. 

"The union is stressing that reading is a 
problem and that the Board should be putting time 
and energy into it. But the Board has been cutting 
back reading programs — closing remedial reading 
clinics and firing reading teachers. At the same 
time, over the last three pionths, the Board has 
’leaked’ to the press national test scores — which 
are low in the city — to indicate that the teach- 
ers aren’t doing a good job. But they r ve been 
putting less and less into reading." 

The last contract suggested class size range 
from 24 to 28 but the language for enforcement was 
vague. This time around the union wants to tight- 
en it up, but the Board wants to increase class 
size. "They say that’s the .only way we’re going 
to get a wage increase, if they lay off 500 people 
and let class size go up to 35 or 40," said Wells. 

The economic issues — job security, a cost- 
of-living provision and an increase in wages and 
benefits — are stealing the show, at least in the 
local press. "The strike is portrayed as the 
greedy teachers ransacking the billfolds of the 
taxpayers and that’s the only issue," commented 
Michael Hebert, another Pittsburgh teacher. 

"Our last contract was a three-year contract 
with very little wage increase and no cost-of- 
living provision so the union figures that we have 
lost 19% buying power over the last three years," 
Wells said. 

The Board says that it is offering an across 
the board $1000 increase and the local papers have 
continually reported this claim word for word. Ac- 
cording to their contract, however, teachers are 
not paid a flat rate, but by salary steps or "in- 
crements" based on years of experience. 

"Say I’d be getting an increment of $500 
this September," explained Wells. "If they said 
they’re offering me $1000 that’s including that 
$500 I would have gotten anyway. 

"Based on the three year contract the Board 
wants, and on the fact that they’re trying to len- 
gthen the amount of steps or increments it takes 
to reach a maximum salary, teachers in most cases 
would only by getting $100 or $200 next year in 
wage increases. And some people would actually be 
losing. It would be easy for the press to get the 
facts on this, but they just haven’t done it." 

The Board and Money 

Two complicating factors in the strike revolve 
around the School Board itself and just where the 
money needed to cover teacher demands would come 
from. 

"Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, both large cities 
in Pennsylvania, have court-appointed school boards 
if you can believe that," explained Michael Hebert. 
"There is a referendum coming up in April for peo- 
ple to vote whether or not they want to have an 
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elected board and I think there T s a very good chance 
that we will vote for an elected board. 

’’That means the present appointed board doesn 1 t 
see a future in itself — it's a lame duck. The 
effects of that could range from their being able 
to stick to a hard line because they haven’t got 
anything to lose, to not really having to get ser- 
ious about the negotiations.” 

In addition, Hebert pointed out that there were 
several personnel changes on the Board just when 
the strike began December 1 as old members’ terms 
ran out. The same court that eventually ordered an 
injunction against the union is in charge of ap- 
pointing the School Board and the court openly ad- 
mitted to choosing the five new members on the bas- 
is of fiscal conservatism. 

’’Some of the people they appointed,” said Wells, 
’’are from the University of Pittsburgh. They helped 
cur the budget at Pitt and were known to be ruth- 
less in searching out ways that educational budgets 
could be trimmed . Now they’ve ended up on our 
school board!” 

Pittsburgh school taxes are traditionally low 
-- particularly in comparison to the outlying sub- 
urbs — and are paid out of a real estate millage 
(one mill equals one- thousandth of a dollar). The 
union had asked that the tax be raised sixteen mills 
"which people thought was a fortune and does put a 
burden on people, especially nowadays,” Weils said. 
But many Board members opposed any increase, which 
would have made it impossible for them to meet even 
their own budgetary requirements. 

Eventually a compromise six mill, increase was 
passed. But now the union faces a budget which has 
been increased, but which still isn’t going to 
meet its needs. Some teachers have suggested that 
the state legislature make emergency appropriations 
"so as not to tax people any more," explained Wells, 
"and to make it clear that the state should be more 
committed to subsidizing education. 

Arbitration Blue Ribbon Style 

In addition to his January 12 Line-levying 
spree. Judge Ziegler created a five-person arbitra- 
tion panel which he described as a "blue ribbon" 
group to solve the strike. 

This panel is wholeheartedly opposed by the 
union (and even the Board) which points out that 
under Public Act 195, if arbitration in the public 
sector causes the government agency — in this 
case the School Board — to raise taxes, then the 
arbitration is no longer effective. 

"We have so many issues," said union repre- 
sentative French, "and the judge wants us to ex- 
plain to this panel in an hour what would take 
weeks. Then he wants the Board to explain their 
side in an hour, and these five wizards are going 
to accept that . We’re not here to play games, we 
want to bargain a contract and we don’t want to 
turn it over to five blue-bloods," 

French termed the five-person panel "a load- 
ed deck." 

"There's a local newscaster, a building trades 
union man — the only one who would be favorable 
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to us at all; the chief labor negotiator for 
United States Steel — you can imagine how objec- 
tive he’s going to be; the county coroner; and a 
judge who just retired but handled one of the teach- 
ers’ strikes in the suburbs this September." 

French predicted that the court would lock up 
the union office January 13 because the union would 
again refuse to pay the day’s fines. So far the 
Board has not wanted anyone arrested for fear that 
they will become "martyrs." 

Judge Ziegler has scheduled a meeting between 
the union, the Board and the panel for January 14. 
"We’ll probably go to talk to them," said French, 
"but we’ve got to let them know that it makes no 
sense at all, that nothing they say can possibly 
have an affect on the strike." 

"The union’s in good shape right now," agreed 
Hebert, "we’re under the gun but the solidarity 
seems to be at a real peak." 

-30- 
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UFW LABELS $1 MILLION ASSESSMENT "INCREDIBLE" 

NEW YORK (WIN/LNS) — A $1 million assessment 
levied against the United Farm Workers of America 
by the California Department of Benefit Payments 
is "incredible," according to UFW president Cesar 
Chavez . 

In early December the union received a letter 
from the state claiming it owes the money for al- 
leged deficiencies in its unemployment insurance 
account. Chavez said the state apparently is bas- 
ing Its figure on strike benefits paid to farm wor- 
kers and benefits given full time union volunteers 
over the years by the UFW, 

"It’s incredible," Chavez declared. "The state 
is saying that I as president of the union cannot 
volunteer my services or anyone who wishes to work 
with us cannot serve as a volunteer." The UFW does 
not pay salaries. All full time UFW staffers serve 
in a volunteer capacity, receiving a $5 weekly ben- 
efit as well as modest allowances for good and hous- 
ing. 

"The state is also saying that our strikers 
are employees," Chavez said. "We don’t select them. 
They select us. The state is requiring the union 
to make unemployment insurance payments for farm 
worker strikers who were excluded from the unem- 
ployment insurance law at the time." 

Farm workers began receiving unemployment 
payments in late 1975 under a federal program. A 
state law passed by the Legislature in 1975 to 
qualify farm workers for California unemployment 
insurance benefits is to go into effect in January, 
1976. 

Chavez said that by taking it to the public, 
the assessment is being used as "an harassment tac- 
tic." The farm labor leader said "either the state 
does not know what they are talking about or they 
are being influenced by the growers or Teamsters." 
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IRANIAN STUDENTS PROTEST SHAH'S DEATH DECREE; 

S00 ON HUNGER STRIKE 

NEW YORK iLNSj--Five hundred Iranian students 
m the United States and Europe began a 5-day hun- 
ger strike on January 7 to protest death sentences 
issued by a military tribunal to ten Iranians. 

The ten, along with a woman who was sentenced 
to fifteen years m solitary confinement, are charged 
with the deaths of two U.S. military advisors in 
Iran last May, The World Confederation of Iranian 
students has launched a world wide campaign to force 
the Iranian governemnt to withdraw the death sen- 
tences , 

Hunger strikes followed vigils and demonstrations 
in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and cities in north- 
ern California and West Virginia. Students in New York 
held a 24-hour vigil m front of the United Nations 
to "tell the people around the world what is happen- 
ing m Iran," because, as one of the Iranian stu- 
dents explained, "the Shah of Iran tries to say he 
has a democratic type of government." 

The group then marched through mid-town Man- 
hattan chanting "Stop murdering political prisoners 
in Iran," and "Shah is a U.S. puppet, Down with the 
Shah." They then picketed the Iranian embassy before 
beginning their hunger strike. 

One hundred fifty Iranian students are still on 
a hunger strike m Koln, West Germany, in addition 
to I/O m Milan and Rome, Italy and 50 in Switzer- 
land In addition to repeal of the death sentences, 
the hunger strikers are demanding that the ten re- 
ceive a trial open to the public and international 
observers, and that the date of the trial be an- 
nounced immediately. 

No date has been set for the death by firing 
squad which a military tribunal announced on Decem- 
ber 3i 

The eleven are among 50,000-100,000 political 
prisoners being held m Iran for their opposition 
to the regime of Shah Mohammed Rdza Pahlevi. Two 
hundred people have been executed by firing squad 
in the past four years Many have been tortured and 
murdered in prison, and lawyers who have stepped for- 
ward to defend them have also been imprisoned. 

Worker, peasant, and student organizations have 
been repressed by the government for their outspoken 
opposition to the living conditions in Iran. Despite 
tens of bilnons of dollars of government income 
from oil, one-third of Iranian children die because 
there is iittie medical care, and 75% of the popu- 
lation is illiterate. The average worker's wage is 
$3 for a 10-i2 hour day, while the price of food is 
as high a^ in New York City, 

The Shah's mam instrument of political control 
is the secret police, SAVAK . "By almost any conceiv- 
able measure," wrote Newsweek magazine last October, 
"the size and s_ope of SAVAK operations are stagger- 
ing Between 30,000 and 60,000 people work for SAVAK 
full time, but they are only the skeleton of a much 
larger creature According to some diplomats in Iran, 
no fewer that three million Iranians- -one out of 
every eight adult citizens--are occasional SAVAK in- 
formers. As a result, the agency's eyes and ears are 
everywhere " 

Despite the Shah's repressive measures, Iranians 
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continue to oppose the government .Although unions 
are illegal, workers in a factory in Teheran went 
out on strike a year ago demanding higher wages. 
Fourteen were shot by police, 

A year earlier, in 1973, thousands of student: 
went out on strike at the University of Tabriz to 
protest the Shah's visit to the U.S. and the five 
year, $15 billion military aid pact that resulted 
from the visit. When the army entered the campus 
to crush the strike, killing 16 students and arresi 
ing 400, the strike spread to high schools of the 
area. 

U.S. In Iran 

In 1951 the nationalist forces had become 
strong enough to demand that their leader, Muhannec 
Mussadiq, be appointed Prime Minister. Upon assum- 
ing the office, Mussadiq nationalized Iran's oil. 
The CIA put their machinery into operation and by 
1953 they had Mussadiq out and the Shah back in. 

CIA spokespersons in recent congressional 
testimony cited the 1953 coup in Iran as one of 
their more successful efforts. Since the coup, 
American military presence in Iran has steadily 
increased . 

U.S. interest in the Gulf were made clear 
recently by the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Alfred 
L. Atherton Jr. Atherton said in a recent ’ 
speech that "this oil rich and strategic region 
(must) remain free from hostile external influ- 
ence, and that destabilizing and destructive 
radical movements (must) not gain a foothold." 

Ships carrying half the oil imported by the 
capitalist world travel through the Persian Gulf 
to reach the Indian Ocean on their way to the 
U.S., Japan, and Western Europe. 

The U.S. has been particularly active in 
training the Iranian army and secret police. 

One Iranian student participating in the recent 
demonstration in the U.S. explained, "At the be- 
ginning the army was built in order to deal with 
the internal situation of Iran, suppressing the 
mass uprising, the peasant uprising." 

Then, in the past five years, the Shah 
began to use the army for intervention in other 
nations in the Persian Gulf area, as well as 
for suppressing domestic discontent. In 1973 
he sent 2,000 troops to Oman, where the Peoples 
Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) had been 
waging a - war against the reactionary sultan of 
that country. A 26-mile strait between Oman and 
Iran leads from the Indian Ocean into the Persian 
Gulf. The Shah intervened at the point when the 
PFLO controlled most of Oman and was about to 
mount their final offensive on the capital of 
Salalah. Iranian troop strength in Oman has since 
grown to 30,000. 

"The U.S. supports Iran," explained one Irani 
student, "and Iran is involved in the war directly 
After the war in Vietnam the U.S. doesn't want to 
get involved in the war directly, so what they 
do is support the puppet governments in the 
area -- like Iran." 
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FIRESTONE RUBBER IN LIBERIA: 

"AS AMERICAN AS THE PANAMA CANAL’ 1 

by Edward Honnold 

(Editor’s note: The following report on the 

Firestone Rubber Rubber and Tire Company's opera- 
tion in the West African republic of Liberia was 
initially published in Win Magazine- It has been 
edited for length by LNS. 

Edward Honnold first visited Liberia in 1967. 
This article was written during a second visit, part 
of a sixteen month stay in a number of African 
countries . 

Liberia is slightly larger than Ohio, and its 
population as of 1974 was estimated at 1.7 million.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ’’The work is hard here and 
the pay is terrible," a 40-year old worker at a 
Firestone plantation in Liberia complained. "I’ve 
been here thirteen years and still make only $48 
a month. With my wife; four children, and lots of 
relatives, who always come to stay, 1 live in this 
little one room house." 

Mr. Tarnue stands on the tiny porch of his 
home, a shaky-looking wooden bungalow much like a 
hundred others owned by Firestone on its plantation. 
The land running in front of his home, like lanes 
in front of other homes, is rutted and uneven. 

Rows of latrines, outside shower stalls, and open 
spigots are set here and there. 

"A power line runs right along the road here," 
Mr. Tarnue continued, pointing to one side, "but the 
company won't let me run a line into the house. So 
for the last thirteen years, we've lived in dark- 
ness. There was no place for cooking, so I've had 
to build this little place over here — just a lit- 
tle corner. 

"You know, I’d leave Firestone right away if I 
could, but there's no where else to go." 

Mr. Tarnue and his family actually live better 
than many at Firestone. Exploring regions of the 
plantation further back from the road, one finds 
clusters of homes that are crumbling. These single 
roomed huts, built in neat rows, are made of sticks, 
mud, and grass. The small communities of huts 
boast no modern improvement -- no lights, no roads, 
no communications. 

"So many houses are of mud, with no windows," 
complains another Liberian worker, pointing to his 
home. "The floors are of dust, there's no cement. 
Many of the people live in better homes back where 
they come from — homes they build for themselves 
in the forest." 

A Different Community 

Nearby, there is a different sort of community 
at Firestone: the residential quarter for the 

mainly American executives. Here, ranch style homes 
with one and two-car garages have been built indiv- 
idually on the summits of small hills. Carpets of 
green grass surround each home and newly-paved roads 
curve below, in the fashion of high income suburban 
developments in the U.S. 

Over the years, the Firestone operation in 
Liberia has become enormous. Today it is one of 


the mainstays of the tiny republic’s economy. 

With its 16,000 Liberian employees , the F irestone 
Company is by far the country's largest employer. 

Together with four iron ore mines, owned by 
American, German, and Swedish firms, the company 
is also a major exporter, and a principal supplier 
of revenue to the Liberian government. Over the 
years, Firestone has provided Liberia with some 
of the greatest rewards — and in turn, has been 
a chief beneficiary -- of tthe country's "Open 
Door" policy to investors. 

Longtime Involvement 

Firestone first entered Liberia in 1926, 
just one hundred years after the arrival of the 
first foreigners along the Liberian coast. These 
early foreigners were free blacks from America 
returning to Africa to establish an independent, 
black republic. 

After silencing the tribal peoples who al- 
ready lived along the coast, the settlers set a- 
bout developing the land. But the dense tropical 
forest of Liberia proved difficult to conquer , 
and many settlers died of disease. 

When new threats came from the British and 
French, who were acquiring West Africa in their 
colonial empires, the settlement nearly succumbed. 
But diplomatic assistance from the U.S. helped 
them remain "independent." 

These American settlers, or "Amer ico-Liber ians' 
as they came to be known, maintained a society and 
government totally separate from that of the in- 
digenous people; instead, they retained their ties 
to America. Principal cities were named after 
two American presidents, Monroe and Buchanan. 

And the flag which they adopted and have kept is 
an exact replica cf the American flag, though with 
only eleven stripes and a single star. 

One hundred years after settlement, in the 
1920s, the country was still poor and undeveloped. 
There were no roads, no communications, and little 
commerce or business. 

"When Firestone came in there was nothing," 
says the company's personnel manager in Liberia. 

"We had to do everything outselves, and we even 
set up the first bank" — now an affiliate of the 
First National City Bank of New York. 

The terms of the original "concessions agree- 
ment" under which Firestone began its operation 
were generous: a 99-year lease on a one million 

acre lot of undeveloped land, with duty-free 
privileges and an initial return to the govern- 
ment of only 357o of profits. 

Labor conditions were also favorable to the 
company. With the cooperation of the Amer ico- 
Liber ian government, labor was sometimes forcibly 
recruited for Firestone from the tribal popula- 
tion. Local chiefs were often paid to fill the 
company's work quotas with members of their tribe. 

In this way, the company prospered and grew, 
actually faster and more powerfully than the gov- 
ernment itself. By the 1930s, Liberia in many ways 
had become more a governing instrument of Fire- 
stone Plantations Company than a sovereign republic 
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Firestone plantations in Liberia now can sup- 
ply one-third of all rubber imported to the U.S. 

Liberia, American style 

After Firestone, other U.S. firms entered the 
country, including Goodrich, Coca-Cola, Republic 
Steel, and Ford Motors. By far the largest share 
of foreign investment is American, which totals 
over $500 million, including Firestone. 

Today, with encouragement from U.S. advertising 
Liberian consumers have come to prefer U.S. products 
above all others. Coca-Cola has become a national 
drink, Pan American is the favored airline for in- 
ternational travel, and a Ford (rather than a Mer- 
cedes or a Citroen) is the nation 1 s prestige car. 
Liberians also have come to speak English with a 
perceptibly American accent, and they use the U.S* 
dollar as currency. 

This infiltration of American influence has 
been reinforced by the U.S. government, at a cost 
of over $300 million since 1946. Per capita, the 
U.S. aid program in Liberia is the largest in 
Africa . 

Among other projects, this aid has helped to 
construct a new mansion for the Liberian president 
at a cost of over $10 million. There are American 
advisors in every Liberian army unit, almost 400 
Peace Corps people in the country, hundreds of 
Christian missionaries (mostly American), and a 
strong U.S. ’’information service.” 

’’Liberia is now as American as the Panama 
Canal,” boasted an Embassy official in the capital 
city, Monrovia. 

Most of the rubber that Firestone extracts 
from Liberia comes from the plantation at Harbel, 
just forty miles from Monrovia. The Harbel area is 
a sprawling forest of roads, labor camps, and over 
10 million rubber trees. 

The trees predominate. They are tall and 
thin, set in neat rows, and of even height. Their 
leaves form a dense canopy high overhead, and the 
steady offshore winds have forced the trees to 
grow at an angle, as if the entire plantation 
were set on a tilt. 

Most of the 16,000 Liberians who work at 
Firestone are ’’tappers.” Their daily task is to 
make fresh incisions in the bark of the rubber 
trees to stimulate the flow of the liquid rubber 
(latex), and to empty the collecting cups tied to 
each trunk. 

For efficiency, the workers and trees are 
grouped together in ’’divisions.” There are 45 
divisions in all. Each one forms a nearly self- 
sufficient work unit containing homes for several 
hundred workers and about 400 acres of trees. 
According to the Firestone personnel manager, 
these divisions were designed so that workers 
could live so near the trees that they could ’’walk 
to work in the morning.” 

Company Town 


grade school, processing plant, and the resi- 
dential area for management. All these facili- 
ties are owned by the company, creating a 
community very similar to company towns in 19th 
century America. 

Many other divisions also have grade schools, 
dispensaries, and small stores. But these facil- 
ities are not of equal size and quality to those 
at ”45.” The great distances on the plantation 
create problems for workers who do not live at 
”45.” S ome have to travel fifteen miles to 
take advantage of its facilities. And as there- 
is no public transportation or company bus, 
workers must hike the fifteen miles or else pay 
a half-day’s wage for a taxi ride. 

Isolation, however, is no problem for 
Firestone executives. Each executive is provided 
with a free company car. To catch a plane for 
vacations or home leave, the executives and their 
vamilies also find it convenient to take a taxi 
two miles to Robertsfield International Airport, 
built by a Firestone subsidiary during World 
War II, and now Liberia’s air link with the 
world. 

American executives will not divulge their 
own salaries, but they all agree that salaries 
in Liberia are higher than they would be at 
home and al^so that many more privileges are 
offered to those who serve in Liberia. 

Firestone workers earn just a fraction of 
the wages earned by their counterparts in the 
U.S., and the Liberian workers live in a far 
more humble style. Workers at Firestone earn 
between 64q and $1.80--per day. With Firestone's 
eight hour work day, the hourly rate begins at 
8 p and climbs up to 23q. 

”It’s hard here, it’s just so hard,” one 
tapper complained. "You have to buy clothes, you 
have to eat, and travel to visit parents — with 
almost no pay. Once in a year the company may 
give you a raise — but usually of only 2q or 3d 
per day.” 

Firestone managers do not deny that a wide 
gap separates high from low level employees. They 
explain that some of these differences result 
from a ^deliberate company policy, called the ’’in- 
centives program.” 

”We don’t want tappers to get lazy,” the 
director of tours at Firestone explains, as he 
drives in his new Ford through one of the divisions, 
"So we have an incentive program,. In the tapper 
homes, there are no cooking facilities; you have 
to cook outside. In overseers' homes, there 
are still no facilities, but you do get two 
rooms. In clerks' quarters, however, you do get 
a wood stove. If you’re junior staff, you get 
a gas stove; and in each senior staff home, there 
is an electric range. We hope that these differ- 
ences will serve as an incentive to employees to 
work their way up in rank.” 

Upon questioning, the Firestone tour director 
admits that the vast majority of Liberians are 
tappers who live at the first, or lowest level. 

He agrees that most of these tappers, with their 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 


The largest camp, with 12,000 people, is 
at Harbelville, in ’’Division 45.” Also located 
in ”45" are the plantation headquarters, princi- 
pal markets, a hospital, open air movie theater, 
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CAMBODIA ADOPTS NEW CONS TITUT ION- - 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRESSES 

NEW YORK ( LNS ) --Cambodia adopted a new con- 
stitution on January 5. Reflecting the goals of the 
revolution that liberated Cambodia last April, it 
states ’’Every worker is the proprietor of the fact- 
ory; every peasant proprietor of the fields.” 

With the new constitution, the country officially 
became Democratic Cambodia with a new national anthem 
and flag® 

A I000~me*iber congress last December approved 
the constitution, which gives a central role to a leg- 
islative assembly ’’representing the people of Cam- 
bodia, which will decide internal and foreign pol- 
icy and choose the government.” Known " the-P&opl es f 
Representative Assembly, it is to be composed of 150 
peasants, 50 workers and 50 soldiers, all democrat- 
ically elected® The assembly .wil 1 also appoint all 
of the country’s judges. 

Other provisions of the constitution state that: 

--everyone has the right to work and to have a 
fair standard of living, eliminating unemployment. 

--women and men have equal rights. 

--everyone has the right to practice any reli- 
gion that does not contribute to the destruction of 
Democratic Cambodia 

--Cambodia be independent and non-aligned, with 
no foreign bases allowed. 

The president of Democratic Cambodia is Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, and the two vice-presidents are 
Khieu Samphan, Defense Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces and leng Sary, responsible 
for foreign affairs. 

’’April 17, the Great Victory,” has become the 
national anthem, commemorating the victory over the 
U.S® backed Lon Nol regime. The new flag retains as 
the central emblem the historic monument, of Angkor 
Wat, symbol of the ancient Khmer nation, on an all- 
red background® Gone is the blue border of the for- 
mer flag, blue being a symbol of royalty in the old 
f Lag. 

Reconstruction 

Since liberation, Gambbdih- >has concentrated its 
efforts on rebuilding the devastated country, es- 
pecially in food production® 

The population of the countryside is organized 
into ’’groups of solidarity for increasing production,” 
aimed at coordinating the improvement of rice pro- 
duction® A substantial dry season rice crop was 
brought in just as the National United Front of 
Cambodia assumed responsibility for Phnom Penh’s 
three million inhabitants with the liberation of the 
city in April, 1975. In 1975, Cambodia was self 
sufficient in rice production and even sent some to 
Laos after planting two, and in some areas three 
crops . 

A k p v factor in the far-reaching changes in 
agriculture ^re the many new water conservation pro- 
jects. In one area of northwestern Cambodia the ar- 
my and the people recently completed 33 new reser- 
voirs and 21 canals, and planted over 9,000 hectares 
of paddy rice® As a result of the irrigation pro- 
jects, rice yields per hectare have already increased 
in five provinces. 


The use of fertilizers and experimentation 
with new strains of rice is increasing. Peasants 
have made all the tools needed for this work from 
the wreckage of U.S. aircraft, armed cars, war- 
ships, heavy artillary guns and pieces of shrapnel. 

Rubber production is being redeveloped, and 
handcraft and other small industries, using local- 
ly available resources, are now producing water- 
wheels, repairing machines, smelting iron, endunakir 
soap, pharmeceuticals , farm tools and cloth, accord- 
ing to reports from Cambodia. 

Headway has been made in medical work since 
liberation. New clinics have been built in many 
villages and larger hospitals have been constructed 
in district centers where none existed before® Doc- 
tors and nurses are repairing their own medical 
equipment and preparing medicines from available 
herbs. Medical teams often travel to villages 
and construction sites to give medical and pre- 
ventative treatment. Malaria is still a large 
problem in Cambodia--dur ing the war two people 
suffered from malaria for every one that was 
wounded . 

The armed forces who fought the five year 
war are now participating in the reconstruction 
efforts. They repair roads, build and repair 
homes and schools for people in the countryside. 

In some provinces they work in agriculture, and 
in the eastern provinces they are building and 
working in small industries that make knives, 
sickles, and ploughshares , and kilns for brick 
production. -30- 

ENVIRONMENTALISTS BLOCK INTERSTATE HIGHWAY IN 
LOUISIANA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In a nationally significant en= 
virbnmental Victofyy $ federal judge has halted con- 
struction of an interstate highway in Louisiana® Judge 
R. Blake West ordered that 45 miles of proposed Inter- 
state 410 through Jefferson Parish, La. be halted per- 
manently and that construction on another 13 mile seg- 
ment be completed only after an adequate environment- 
al impact statement is prepared by the Louisiana Dep- 
artment of Highways. 

Environmentalists filed the suit almost two years 
ago, charging that the new highway would destroy over 
175 square miles of swamp land. The plaintiffs in the 
suit also noted that construction of the new highway 
would not solve local transportation problems. 

The environmentalist coalition, which included 
the Ecology Center of Louisiana, the Orleans Audobon 
Society and fche Sierta Club, also won the fight to ap- 
point experts to oversee the environmental impact on 
the remaining 13 miles that is to be constructed. 

’’This is a landmark settlement,” said John Hammon 
vice president of the Ecology Center. "To my knowledge 
it is the first time in any environmental lawsuit wher 
highway officials have actually agreed in court to de- 
author ize an interstate highway. 

"According to highway department figures,” Hammon 
pointed out, "this deleted 45 miles of environmentally 
damaging interstate highway would have cost the tax- 
payers over $632 million. We have saved the money 
and the wetlands at the same time.” 
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FIRESTONE T IN LIBERIA— cont 1 d. from page 6 

traditional background, have little chance of 
rising far through the ranks of the corporation. 

As the country’s chief employer, Firestone 
wage rates have nationwide impact. Any wage raise 
at Firestone would spark a demand by workers for 
similar raises throughout the country. 

"Firestone does not own the only rubber plan- 
tations in Liberia, ,f confides one official at Fire*- 
stone. "Nearly everyone in government owns rubber 
plantations, from the president on down. These of- 
ficials v/ant to keep wage rates below the level 
set in a free labor market because they want to 
keep their own wage c bills low. So Firestone 
has to adjust wages to the local scale or face 
fire from the government.” 

Workers see the further consequences. "Govern- 
ment people won't let us organize a union at 
Firestone," says one, "because they’re afraid if 
we do it here we would also do it on their private 
farms . ' 

So in Liberia, Firestone and the Liberian 
government serve each others interests smoothly. 

This is evident to an observer at Karbel who walks 
among the rubber trees so neatly planted in rows; 
and through the labor camps, where the homes are 
ail identical and also laid out in rows; and through 
the processing plant, where a block of hard, pro- 
essed rubber drops from the press every second 
and a ha I f . 

"Ea-h worker is entitled to a free coffin if 
he has worked here IS years,” Firestone's director 
of tours points out proudly. 

But a tapper's widow has a different view. 

■My husband died last year and we were immediately 
told to leave the company house where we had lived 
lor years,” she says. 

'There was no security there at all. It was 
awful, just awful." 

(SEE GRAPHICS.) ^ -30- 

BOOK ON REBOZO AND NIXON 
STOLEN FROM AUTHOR’S APARTMENT 

NEW f ORK( Worker s World/LNS) — Besides putting 
on a little weight, playing golf, getting 
Ghauffeured around by a retired Air Force colonel, 
and putting out an occasional press release, 
what is Richard Nixon up to these days? 

While Nixon’s publicly financed private life 
remains basically a -yst* ry, a recent burglary 
shows that the spiri r of the plumbers, if not the 
plumbers themselves, is till very active. 

Trie entire, hand written manuscript of an "In 
side biography" of Bebe Rebozo* Nixon’s banker- 
gangster buddy, was stolen November 4 from author 
Thomas Kiernan's New York City apartment. 

Ignoring the stereo set, a television, and 10 
- T pieced of expensive jewelry, the burglars stole 
the 3^2-page manuscript, bank documents connecting 
Nixon to Rebozo, cassettes and tape recordings of 
interviews, and ail other references for the book 
to be published by Farrar, Strauss & Giroux. 

LIBERATION News Service (#558) 


"I suspect they had my telephone tapped* I 
just can’t think of any ohter way," said author Kier- 
nan. His phone would ring once, then stop, he said* 
Then after a short interval the phone would ring agair 
normally and the caller would be able to get through* 


"This thing lasted for some time, this business 
where the phone rang once and then went dead," Kiernar 
said. "It stopped after the robbery." 
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N.J. SUPREME COURT HEARS CARTER-ART IS APPEAL 

I 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Lawyers for Rubin "Hurricane" 
Carter and John Artis argued a motion for a new trial 
before the New Jersey State Supreme Court on January 
12. The defense maintained v that significant evidence 
was "purposely withheld" during the 1966 triple murder 
trial which ended with Carter and Artis receiving life 
prison terms. 

1 In September, 1974, the only two witnesses again* 
Carter and Artis admitted that they lied during the 
trial. The original trial judge, however, refused to 
grant a new trial based on the recantations saying the 
they lacked the "ring of truth." 

"Even excluding the recantations," said Carter- 
Artis defense workers Ken Kristal, "we have at least 
six other areas where enough irregularities occured 
to demand a new trial* But when you get down to it, 
the testimony of Bello and Bradley, both of whom latei 
recanted, was the only case the state had against 
Rubin and John." 


Lawyers for the state contended that "there was 
no misconduct in the prosecutor’s office" in the hand, 
ling of the Carter-Artis case. Yet, at the same time, 
the state presented their new version of the case, 
charging that Carter and Artis participated in the 
killings as look-outs, not as gun men. 

"What they are trying to do with this new story,’ 
said Kristal, "is admit that the state was wrong in 
convicting Rubin and John of murder while still try- 
ing to find a way to keep them in jail." 

Also argued before the court was a request that 
bail be granted Carter and Artis pending the outcome 
of the case in the courts. 


"A decision from the court could come in weeks 
or in months," explained Kristal. "If they grant then 
a new trial, they’ll probably grant them bail. One 
ruling won't be made without the other. Based on the 
evidence, a new trial should be granted but Rubin is 
being cautious. He's been in the courts before. 


The defense committee is asking supporters to 
send telegrams or letters to Governor Breridan Byrne, 
State House, Trenton, N.J. 08625 asking that Carter 
and Artis be given a new trial and that they be re- 
leased from prison pending its outcome. 

Send copies of the telegrams or letters to 
the defense office so that they can keep track of 
the response. 

For more information write to: The Hurricane 

Fund, 565 5th Avenue, Room 721, New York City, 

New York 10017 or call them at (212) 986-9700. 
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TOP RIGHT: 


True Facts. 


CREDIT: Hereth/LNS 


LEFT: The Bank of Monrovia in Liberia. 

■Rost profits from private investment 
leave the country , but to capitol ize on 
those that remain there are three banks - 
all of them American affiliates. M 


SECOND LEFT: "One arid two room houses for 

Firestone workers in ’Harbelville . 1 The 
hitch is for drainage, since there is no 
inside plumbing or electricity.’ 1 

1 1 ■ : R D LEFT: A Fruit of the Loom sign indicates 

the presence of American products m Liberia. 

Vi v. AL-V/C TO GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE FIVE. 


f.FD IT 1 WIN/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: I rail! an students r oi— ‘ 

in New Yor City against the .• enter. i ; ng 
ten Tram a: s to death. 

TO GO WITH TiV ViORY ON PAGE FOUR , 

CREDIT: LNS Womens* Graphics 


a : <T)M LEFT: Graphic from a leaflet put out 

)'v the Parents Strike Support Committee 
•Cush has joined with the Pittsburg teachers 
;f their strike. Demands include smaller 
s and mere reading teachers. 
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THE STORY . 


CPTDIT: PARENTS STRIKE SUPPORT COMMITTEE/LNS 
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TOP LEFT : Man In northern Portuguese village* 

Goes with caption below „ CREDIT: Phil Spinel li/LNS 


Two hundred miles north east t ■; l is eon, a Fa/rm 
of about 1,200 acres lay unused last ye*T because 
the owner, with his many business interests, ilea 
Portugal after the overthrow of Fascism in April, 
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Thirty miles from the Spanish border in the 
North of Portugal a small olive and hay-colored 
village holds in its center a village of eighteen 
people. There ;s only one person left who is 
younger than fifty. All the young people who did 
not die in the colonial wars have long since left 
to live in the cities, or more commonly, to find 
work in France or England, or Germany, 

The village has no running water, no doctor 
within twenty-five miles, no cars, horses, elec- 
tricity, sewage system or bathrooms, or even a 
kerosene lamp. 

The people live in the center of eight hundred 
acres of rich land, well-suited for corn or wheat, 
and fifteen hundred acres acres of sloping hill- 
sides where cattle could be grazed and hundreds 
more olive cists p. anted. But they cannot plant 
the soil or bring cattle onto the hills because 
and the hills, the trees, the water. 
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company vice-president who 
city of Porto. The owner 
£ maintained this village as 
and for many generations. 

work on a day-to-day basis, 
c_- day. Sometimes the owner 
tiiciu work for months at a time , and 
just doesn't pay them. He visits his 
e •< year for a few days, and doesn't 
a ..oops, or income from the land 
n-.ui ante job has made him wealthy. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Woman washing cloth.*; 
tiough. See caption above . Liu i . 1 


fitmon water BOTTOM LEM: inside small stone shack in village 
: iael li/LXS in northern t crtugal . Goes with caption above. 
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January 14, 1976 end. 


